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Federal Surplus War Property and Educational Institutions 


By Henry H. Armsby* 


Educational institutions are vitally affected 
by the program now developing for the disposal 
of Federal surplus properties of all sorts which 
are even now beginning to accumulate. It is 
the purpose of this paper to outline the steps 
thus far taken in this program. 


Historical Statement 


At the close of World War I, the U. S. Gov- 
ernment was faced with an unprecedented prob- 
lem in the disposal of great quantities of surplus 
properties. A review of available literature 
shows that the disposal of this material was 
handled by four separate agencies: The War 
Department, the Navy Department, the Ship- 
ping Board, and the General Supply Committee. 
The last-named agency handled only transfers 
of property between Government agencies. 

The three agencies which disposed of proper- 
ties to the general public did so by four general 
methods, which were: fixed-price sales, price 
negotiation, sealed bids, and public auction. 
They disposed of properties whose original 
cost was about $4 billion for a total of about 
$1% billion, or 36 per cent of cost, with a 
range for individual categories of properties 
from 82 per cent for railway rolling stock and 
75 per cent for chemicals to 4 per cent for 
artillery ammunition and 2 per cent for non- 
metallic scrap. 

It does not appear that educational institu- 
tions were given special consideration in acquir- 
ing surplus property at that time except for the 
Caldwell Act (Public Law 91, 66th Congress) 
which authorized the Secretary of War to sell 
surplus machine tools to educational institutions 
at 15 per cent of cost. 
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In 1927 and 1928 respectively the Secretary 
of the Navy and the Secretary of War were 
authorized by Acts of Congress to transfer or 
loan to educational institutions, at no expense 
to the U. S. Government, obsolete or impaired 
aircraft, aircraft parts, instruments, or engines. 
In 1930 and 1936 respectively they were au- 
thorized to transfer to such institutions obsolete 
machinery, mechanical equipment and tools at 
the cost of packing and shipping. These Acts 
are still in effect, and surplus property is now 
being disposed of under them. 


Surplus War Property Administrator 


Soon after the publication of the Baruch- 
Hancock Report in February 1944, the Presi- 
dent by Executive Order No. 9425 appointed a 
Surplus War Property Administrator in the 
Office of War Mobilization and assigned to him 
responsibility for dealing with the problems aris- 
ing out of the disposal of Federal surplus war 
properties, pending legislation by Congress on 
the subject. The Administrator designated 
certain Federal agencies as disposal agencies 
and issued basic regulations for their guidance 
in disposing of surplus Federal properties. 


Surplus Property Board Created 


In September 1944 Congress passed the 
“Surplus Property Act of 1944”, which was 
approved by the President on October 3, 1944. 
(Public Law 457, 78th Congress). A copy of 
this act was sent by the U. S. Office of Educa- 
tion to the presidents of all colleges and univer- 
sities. Under this act there was established in 
the Office of War Mobilization a Surplus Prop- 
erty Board of three members, who have now 
been appointed by the President, confirmed by 
the Senate, and have taken office. It is pre- 











sumed that this Board will in the near future 
issue basic regulations for the actual disposal 
of surplus property in accordance with the pro- 
visions of the act. Pending the promulgation 
of such regulations the disposal agencies desig- 
nated by the Surplus War Property Adminis- 
trator are continuing to dispose of surplus prop- 
erties in accordance with existing statutes, under 
regulations issued by him prior to the passage 
of Public Law 457. 

A pamphlet entitled, “Buyers’ Guide for 
Surplus Property’, is now available through 
the Superintendent of Documents, Washington 
25, D. C., at 10 cents per copy. It gives the 
addresses of offices now disposing of surplus 
property and the types of property that have 
been assigned to each agency for disposal. The 
booklet is NOT a listing of property now avail- 
able, but is intended to show prospective buyers 
where to apply for information regarding what 
is for sale and the methods of sale. 


Educational Provisions of the 
Surplus Property Act 


Section 13 of the Surplus Property Act of 
1944 provides that the Surplus Property Board 
‘‘shall determine on the basis of need what trans- 
fers shall be made” to tax-supported and non- 
profit educational institutions, and that regula- 
tions formulated by the Board shall provide 
“to the extent feasible” 


A. That property “appropriate for school, 
classroom, or other educational use’? may 
be sold or leased to tax-supported and 
other non-profit educational institutions. 


B. That in fixing the sale or lease value of 
such property the Board “shall take into 
consideration any benefit which has ac- 
crued or may accrue to the United States 
from the use of such property” by the 
educational institution. 

C. That disposition shall be made in such a 
way that educational institutions shall be 
given ‘“‘an opportunity to fulfill, in the 
public interest, their legitimate needs’’. 

D. That property found to be of no com- 
mercial value may be donated to educa- 
tional institutions. 


Activities of the U. S. Office of Education 


Because of the vital importance to all types 
of educational institutions of the problems con- 
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nected with the disposition of surplus Federal 
property, the Commissioner of Education con- 
ferred with the Surplus War Property Admin- 
istrator promptly after the appointment of the 
latter and designated certain members of the 
staff of the Office of Education to study the 
problems involved in the acquisition of surplus 
properties by educational institutions. 

Conference of educational representatives. 
On March 20, 1944, the Commissioner of 
Education called a conference of educational 
representatives to assist him in formulating rec- 
ommendations to the Surplus Property Admin- 
istrator. The conference was composed of 
representatives of The National Educational 
Buyers’ Association, the American Vocational 
Association, the National Association of Sec- 
ondary School Principals, the American Council 
on Education, the Society for the Promotion of 
Engineering Education, the National Educa- 
tion Association, the National Association of 
State Directors of Vocational Education, The 
Association of School Business Officials, the 
National Council of Chief State Schoo! Officers, 
and designated members of the staff of the 
Office of Education. 

This conference, taking cognizance of the 
recommendations which had been made by rep- 
resentatives of 31 national educational and lay 
organizations at a previous conference called 
by the Commissioner of Education on March 
3 and 4, formulated recommendations calling, 
among other things, for the designation of 
State commissions to represent the interests of 
all educational institutions within their respective 
States in respect to surplus Federal property. 

Office of Education Advisory Committee. At 
the suggestion of the Surplus War Property 
Administrator, the Commissioner of Educa- 
tion, following the conference of March 20, 
1944, appointed an Advisory Committee to 
work with the Office of Education and the Sur- 
plus War Property Administrator in formulat- 
ing proposed policies and procedures. This 
committee, which contains 17 members, is rep- 
resentative of all levels of education and of 
both tax-supported and tax-exempt institutions. 

Higher education is represented on the Ad- 
visory Committee by the following members: 
B. C. Ahrens, executive secretary, The Edu- 
cational Buyers’ Association; H. H. Armsby, 
field coordinator, ESMWT, U. S. Office of 
Education; Howard L. Bevis, president, Ohio 
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State University; J. Harvey Cain, chief auditor, 
Board of Higher Education, New York City; 
J. H. Goldthorpe, research associate, American 
Council on Education; Frederick G. Hochwalt, 
sc-retary general, National Catholic Educa- 
tional Association; Ralph C. Hutchison, presi- 
dent, Washington and Jefferson College, repre- 
senting the Association of American Colleges; 
W. A. Lloyd, director of information, Associa- 
tion of Land-Grant Colleges and Universities; 
H. W. Loman, purchasing agent, Pennsylvania 
State College; S. S. Steinberg, dean of engineer- 
ing, University of Maryland, representing the 
Society for the Promotion of Engineering 
Education. 

The Committee has met several times and 
has designated a small working committee to 
maintain close liaison with the former Surplus 
War Property Administrator and with the 
newly created Surplus Property Board. 


Report to Surplus Property Board 


The Commissioner of Education has sub- 
mitted to the Surplus Property Board a report 
of the Office of Education Advisory Committee 
and a supplementary report by the working com- 
mittee. These reports discuss briefly some of 
the benefits which have accrued or may accrue 
to the United States from the use of surplus 
properties by educational institutions, the re- 
sponsibilities which will be faced by education 
in the post-war period, and the need to acquire 
surplus Federal properties in order to replace 
existing equipment depreciated because of war 
service and to provide for expansions of educa- 
tional programs necessary for the discharge of 
these responsibilities. 

The reports recommend that in each state 
there be created or designated an agency to rep- 
resent all educational institutions eligible for 
special consideration under the provisions of 
Public Law 457, and suggest in broad outline 
the responsibilities which should be assigned to 
such agencies. It is further recommended that 
the time during which educational institutions 
may exercise their priority rights for acquiring 
surplus property be extended beyond the present 
limit of 21 days. 

The reports also recommend that in the dis- 
posal of surplus properties to educational insti- 
tutions a general policy of a “nominal price” 
be adopted, as the policy best calculated to 
assure a “broad and equitable distribution of 
such property” with consequent public benefits, 
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and to provide to the largest number of educa- 
tional institutions ‘‘an opportunity to fulfill, in 
the public interest, their legitimate needs””’. 

The Office of Education plans to publish a 
digest of these reports at an early date. The 
Office will keep schools and colleges informed 
of developments in the program. This will be 
done primarily through the columns of Higher 
Education and Education for Victory. 

(Note. In the issue of Higher Education 
dated January 1, 1945, announcement was made 
concerning the efforts of the Office of Education 
to cooperate with the Navy in distributing to 
educational institutions kits of surplus electronic 
equipment. Certain difficulties have arisen with 
respect to the distribution of this equipment, 
and therefore it is not. possible at present to 
make a definite statement concerning it. ) 





Many Veterans Enroll in College 


It has been reported by the Administrator 
of Veterans’ Affairs that, of the veterans of the 
present war who have taken advantage of edu- 
cational opportunities offered under the “G. I. 
Bill of Rights”, approximately 80 per cent are 
enrolled in colleges and universities or schools 
of college level while 20 per cent are taking 
courses of less than college grade or have en- 
rolled for occupational training. There were 
12,864 veterans receiving education under the 
bill on December 31, 1944. Of these, 12,589 
have chosen to continue in schools and 275 are 
taking on-the-job training. 

The break-down of those attending educa- 
tional institutions shows: 9,671 in colleges and 
universities; 326 in teachers colleges and nor- 
mal schools; 1,979 in trade schools and business 
colleges; 227 in junior colleges; and 386 in 
other schools. 

Many veterans who contemplate continuing 
their education appear to have decided to post- 
pone returning to school and to take advantage 
of the present opportunity to earn “big pay” in 
war plants. 

At the date of the release reporting these 
facts, early in February, the Veterans Admin- 
istration had had requests for provision of 
education from 36,778 veterans, and 33,256 
of these requests had been approved and the 
education authorized. Applications from 3,522 
other veterans were being processed. During 
the month of December a total of 6,206 appli- 
cations were received. 











Expansion of the Naval Reserve Officers’ Training Corps 


Under recent legislation provision has been 
made for a considerable expansion of the Naval 
Reserve Officers’ Training Corps. This step 
is in line with the established policy of the Navy 
for many years that a naval officer should have 
a complete college education or its equivalent. 
The requirement was met, before the War, by 
the Naval Academy and the NROTC. It was 
maintained, as long as possible, in the early V—1 
and V—7 programs. Commissioning of officers 
with less than a complete college education has 
been permitted in the Navy V—12 program only 
because there was no other way to meet the crit- 
ical demands for large numbers of officers in 
the early period of the war. 


Evolution of the NROTC and the V-12 Program 


The NROTC was established, under an act 
of Congress approved March 4, 1925, to sup- 
plement the Naval Academy in supplying ofh- 
cers to the Regular Navy, the Marine Corps. 
and the Naval Reserve. An enrollment of 2,400 
students was authorized. Between 1926 and 
1940 units were established in 11 universities. 
An act approved September 11, 1940, changed 
the limitation from 2,400 to 7,200 students. In 
January 1945, 6,500 students were enrolled and 
units were established in 27 colleges and uni- 
versities. 

During the present war the NROTC was not 
adequate to meet the increased needs for naval 
oficers, and the Navy V-12 college training 
program was adopted to produce officers for the 
Navy, Marine Corps, and Coast Guard through 
the training of selected students and recent 
graduates of secondary schools, college students, 
and enlisted men of the Navy, Marine Corps, 
and Coast Guard. In January 1945 there were 
131 undergraduate colleges in the V—12 pro- 
gram with a total enrollment of approximately 
50,000 students. This program will be cur- 
tailed, and the expectation is that by July 1 it 
will have not more than 30,000 students. There- 
after this number will be considerably reduced. 
No more students will be enrolled in the V—12 
program. 


Expanded NROTC Program 


During the past 4 years the NROTC has 
been kept intact, in conjunction with the V—12 
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program, in order that at the proper time it 
might be expanded to meet the continuing war- 
time needs and the post-war needs of the Navy. 
Such an expansion has now been authorized by 
an act of Congress approved February 13, 
1945, which provides for a permanent increase 
in the number of students from 7,200 to 14,000, 
and a temporary increase to 24,000 until the 
expiration of one year after the cessation of 
hostilities in the present war. Thus it will 
soon be possible once more to permit officer 
candidates to complete a full 8-semester course 
in college before qualifying for commissions. 

The plan now is to eliminate the V—12 pro- 
gram and consolidate it with the NROTC. The 
announced intention of the Navy Department is 
to establish units of the NROTC in approxi- 
mately 23 additional colleges and universities, 
making a total of 50. A committee of college 
and university officials has been appointed to 
advise the Navy Department on the selection 
of the institutions to be used. The transition 
from the V-12 program to the expanded 
NROTC will be achieved by the orderly trans- 
fer of specified groups of V—12 students into 
the NROTC. All men under instruction in 
the V—12 program will remain under training 
as ofhcer candidates so long as they continue to 
meet requirements. 


Curriculum 


Departments of naval sciences and tactics are 
set up in the universities to provide essential 
naval training throughout a college course of 
normal length. In peacetime each student de- 
votes approximately 4 hours per week to naval 
work during his 4 years in college. This is 
exclusive of outside preparatory time. He 
participates in one or more practice cruises dur- 
ing which he receives practical instruction in 
his winter academic studies. 

The curriculum of the Naval Reserve Off- 
cers’ Training Corps course embodies naviga- 
tion, ordnance and gunnery, marine engineering 
and electricity, seamanship, and communications. 
The students also study naval history, aviation, 
and military and international law. 

Upon graduation all students who have suc- 
cessfully completed the 4-year course in naval 
science and tactics and are physically qualified 

(Turn to page 7) 
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Plans for Research on a National Basis 


During the War there has been rapid and ex- 
tensive development of scientific research, car- 
ried on largely through the Office of Scientific 
Research and Development. A question that is 
now of public concern is what plans and provi- 
sion should be made for research in the future. 
Two recent developments are of interest. 


Director of the Office of Scientific Research 
and Development Appoints Committees 
to Study Plans 


In November 1944 the President sent a letter 
to Vannevar Bush, Director of the Office of 
Scientific Research and Development, the text 
of which is as follows: 

“The Office of Scientific Research and De- 
velopment, of which you are the Director, rep- 
resents a unique experiment of team-work and 
cooperation in coordinating scientific research 
and in applying existing scientific knowledge to 
the solution of the technical problems para- 
mount in war. Its work has been conducted in 
the utmost secrecy and carried on without public 
recognition of any kind; but its tangible results 
can be found in the communiques coming in 
from the battlefronts all over the world. Some 
day the full story of its achievements can be 
told. 

‘There is, however, no reason why the les- 
sons to be found in this experiment cannot be 
profitably employed in times of peace. The 
information, the techniques, and the research 
experience developed by the Office of Scientific 
Research and Development and by the thou- 
sands of scientists in the universities and in pri- 
vate industry, should be used in the days of 
peace ahead for the improvement of the na- 
tional health, the creation of new enterprises 
bringing new jobs, and the betterment of the 
national standard of living. 

“It is with that objective in mind that I would 
like to have your recommendations on the fol- 
lowing four major points: 

“First: What can be done, consistent with 
military security, and with the prior approval 
of the military authorities, to make known to 
the world as soon as possible the contributions 
which have been made during our war effort 
to scientific knowledge? 

‘The diffusion of such knowledge should help 


us stimulate new enterprises, provide jobs for 


our returning servicemen and other workers, 
and make possible great strides for the im- 
provement of the national well-being. 


“Second: With particular reference to the 
war of science against disease, what can be 
done now to organize a program for continuing 
in the future the work which has been done in 
medicine and related sciences ? 

“The fact that the annual deaths in this coun- 
try from one or two diseases alone are far in 
excess of the total number of lives lost by us 
in battle during this war should make us con- 
scious of the duty we owe future generations. 


“Third: What can the Government do now 
and in the future to aid research activities by 
public and private organizations? The proper 
roles of public and of private research, and 
their interrelation, should be carefully consid- 
ered. 


“Fourth: Can an effective program be pro- 
posed for discovering and developing scientific 
talent in American youth so that the continuing 
future of scientific research in this country may 
be assured on a level comparable to what has 
been done during the war? 

‘“‘New frontiers of the mind are before us, 
and if they are pioneered with the same vision, 
boldness, and drive with which we have waged 
this war we can create a fuller and more fruit- 
ful employment and a fuller and more fruitful 
life. 

“I hope that, after such consultation as you 
may deem advisable with your associates and 
others, you can let me have your considered 
judgment on these matters as soon as convenient 
—reporting on each when you are ready, rather 
than waiting for completion of your studies in 


all.” 


Four advisory committees have been an- 
nounced by Dr. Bush for study of, and report 
on, the questions indicated by the President, one 
committee for each question. The chairmen 
of the committes are: (1) ist question, Dr. 
Irvin Stewart, executive secretary of the Office 
of Scientific Research and Development, and 
director of the Committee on Scientific Aids to 
Learning of the National Research Council; 
(2) 2nd question, Dr. W. W. Palmer, Bard 
professor of medicine, Columbia University, 
and director of medical service of the Presby- 
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terian Hospital, New York City; (3) 3rd ques- 
tion, Dr. Isaiah Bowman, president of Johns 
Hopkins University; (4) 4th question, Dr. 
Henry Allen Moe, secretary of the John Simon 
Guggenheim Memorial Foundation. The mem- 
bership of the committees includes scientists, 
educators, industrialists, and medical men. For 
some time the groups have been engaged in 
studies looking toward the preparation of rec- 
ommendations, but no reports have as yet been 
issued. 


Research Board for National 
Security Established 


A joint statement issued by Henry L. Stim- 
son, Secretary of War; James Forrestal, Sec- 
retary of the Navy, and Frank B. Jewett, Pres- 
ident of the National Academy of Sciences, 
announces the establishment of the Research 
Board for National Security by the National 
Academy of Sciences. 

In requesting the President of the National 
Academy of Sciences, under its Congressional 


charter, to establish this Board, the Secretaries 
of War and Navy said: 


“A recommendation from the Committee on 
Postwar Research has been received for the 
establishment by Congress of an independent 
agency to deal with the matter but pending ac- 
tion on this recommendation and to assist in 
providing for continued civilian participation 
in the longer term scientific problems of national 
security when the Office of Scientific Research 
and Development proceeds to liquidate its ac- 
tivities as a temporary wartime agency, the 
National Academy of Sciences is hereby re- 
quested to establish promptly within the Na- 
tional Academy of Sciences a Research Board 
for National Security.” 


The objective of the Board will be to con- 
tinue, pending final consideration by Congress 
on creation of an independent agency, the close 
cooperation between civilian scientists and the 
Armed Services which has proven to be such 
a vital element in the prosecution of the war. 
‘ Composed of high-ranking officers responsi- 
ble for the needs and plans of the Army and 
Navy, together with an equal number of dis- 
tinguished representatives of science, engineer- 
ing, medicine, and industry, this Board includes 
many of the features of the Office of Scientific 
Research and Development. 
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The Secretaries of War and Navy said: 


‘This war emphasizes three facts of supreme 
importance to national security. (1) Powerful 
new tactics of defense and offense are developed 
around new weapons created by scientific and 
engineering research. (2) The competitive 
time element in developing those weapons and 
tactics may be Jjecisive. (3) War is increas- 
ingly total war, in which the Armed Services 
must be supplemented by active participation of 
every element of the civilian population. 

“To insure continued preparedness along 
far-sighted technical lines, the research scien- 
tists of the country must be called upon to con- 
tinue in peacetime some substantial portion of 
those types of contribution to national security 
which they have made so effectively during the 
stress of the present war. By such peacetime 
service, moreover, there will be maintained at 
all times a substantial body of scientists ac- 
quainted with military personnel, establish- 
ments, procedures, and problems, who can be 
immediately mobilized for effective service in 
event of another war emergency.” 


Membership and Duties 
of the New Board 


The charter of the new Board provides for 
up to twenty civilians selected with the advice 
of the Chairman of the National Research 
Council and the Council of the National Acad- 
emy of Sciences; also up to ten high-ranking 
oficers each from the Army and the Navy, 
nominated by the respective Secretaries, all to 
be appointed by the President of the Academy. 
Five members of this Board constitute its Ex- 
ecutive or operating Committee. The members 
of the Board serve as such without compensa- 
tion. The research activities are to be carried 
out under contracts whereby existing labora- 
tories and facilities will be used wherever 
practicable. 

The duties of the Board are specified in its 
charter as follows: 


“It shall be the duty of the Board to formu- 
late programs of ‘scientific research and devel- 
opment relative to problems of national secu- 
rity, to direct and conduct the scientific study 
of such problems and to advise the Secretary 
of War and the Secretary of the Navy on the 
applications of science to national security. 
Science is here broadly interpreted to include 
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the employment of scientific methods of analysis, 
experiments and tests in any branch of science 
or technology, including engineering, medicine, 
psychology, and biology. Special consideration 
shall be given to possibilities arising from prog- 
ress in science and technology. The Board 
shall, in no way, relieve the Army or Navy or 
other governmental agencies of their responsi- 
bility for, or authority over, research and de- 
velopment work conducted under their legal 
cognizance.” 

The initial membership of the Executive 
Committee consists of: (1) Karl T. Compton, 
president, Massachusetts Institute of Technol- 
ogy, Chairman; (2) Roger Adams, head, De- 
parement of Chemistry, University of Illinois; 
(3) A. R. Dochez, John E. Borne, professor 
of Experimental Medicine and Surgery, Col- 
lege of Physicians and Surgeons, Columbia 
University; (4) Brigadier General W. A. Bor- 
den, director, New Developments Division, 
War Department Special Staff; (5) Rear Ad- 
miral J. A. Furor, coordinator of Research 
and Development, Navy Department. 





Seeking Occupational Therapists 


A serious shortage of occupational therapists, 
who play a vital role in the reconditioning of 
sick and wounded soldiers, exists in Army hos- 
pitals, according to a recent statement from the 
Office of the Surgeon General. Of the 1,800 
qualified registered occupational therapists in 
the country, the Army has only 225 and has 
immediate need for another 225. 

Openings exist in all parts of the country for 
this important work. Applicants who are em- 
ployed on a civilian status must be graduates of 
a course in occupational therapy, approved by 
the Council on Medical Education and Hospi- 
tals of the American Medical Association or 
must be registered occupational therapists. 

The approved course has a minimum require- 
ment of at least four years in an approved col- 
lege. The Civil Service classification is Sub- 
Professional 5 and the pay is $1,800 a year, 
plus overtime. 





( From page f - 
are given commissions as ensigns in the Naval 
Reserve or second lieutenants in the Marine 
Corps. A limited number are also commis- 
sioned in the line and staff of the Regular Navy 
and the Marine Corps. 


Committee on Humanities Education 
in the South 


Announcement has been made of a commit- 
tee of nine members to promote education in 
the humanities in the South. The creation of 
this committee is a part of an effort of Southern 
educational leaders to deal with problems con- 
fronting makers and administrators of pro- 
grams of liberal education in their section of 
the Nation. 

Some time ago a series of three conferences 
were planned to discuss problems of liberal edu- 
cation in the South. The first of these confer- 
ences was on the humanities, and it was held at 
Vanderbilt University. It was attended by 50 
delegates from 32 Southern institutions of 
higher education, who represented classical and 
modern languages and literatures, history, phi- 
losophy, religion, and the fine arts. The report 
of the conference is now available. (See sec- 
tion on Pamphlets in this issue.) Two other 
conferences are to be held in the future, one 
on the social sciences, at the University of 
North Carolina, and one on the natural sciences, 
at the University of Georgia. 


Resolution Adopted 


At the conclusion of the 6-day session the 
Vanderbilt conference adopted the following 
resolution: 

“Resolved: That the Conference recognizes 
that its success must depend upon the extent to 
which its ideals and purposes can be translated 
into effective action. It therefore recommends: 

‘t. The establishment of a Continuing Ex- 
ecutive Committee to develop, over a period of 
five years, the program initiated in this Con- 
ference. 


‘9. This Executive Committee should seek a 
grant-in-aid from one of the foundations to 
meet its expenses. 

‘3. The Committee should take all available 
means to effectuate and enlarge the work of this 
Conference. Among other measures, we sug- 
gest: (a) It should seek to cooperate with the 
Conference on Social Sciences, the Conference 
on Natural Sciences, and the Sewanee Work 
Conference. (b) It should seek assistance from 
such state, regional, and national associations 
as the College English Association, the South 
Atlantic and the South-Central Modern Lan- 
guage Associations, the Southern Historical As- 
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sociation, the Classical Association of the Mid- 
dle West and South, and the Southern Society 
of Philosophy and Psychology. (c) It should 
attempt to interest such regional bodies as the 
Southern Association of Colleges and Secondary 
Schools, the Southern University Conference, 
and the Conference of Deans of Southern Grad- 
uate Schools. (d) It should attempt to work 
with such organizations as state departments 
of education, other state educational societies, 
and the associations of the teachers colleges. 
(e) It should take steps to gain adherents to the 
cause of the humanities through personal con- 


tacts and visits, and through any other means 
the Committee may devise.”’ 

The Committee, chosen by a mail ballot 
among the delegates, consists of Robert T. 
Clark, Louisiana State University; Walter C. 
Curry, Vanderbilt University; Philip Davidson, 
Vanderbilt University; E. William Doty, Uni- 
versity of Texas; Arthur P. Hudson, University 
of North Carolina; Herbert C. Lipscomb, Ran- 
dolph-Macon Women’s College; Leroy E. 
Loemker, Emory University; George P. Shan- 
non, University of Alabama, and Alwin Thaler, 
University of Tennessee. 





Compulsory Military Training 
An Annotated List of Selected Recent References 


The following annotated list of recent refer- 
ences on compulsory military training was pre- 
pared by Susan O. Futterer, bibliographer, U.S. 
Office of Education Library. 

Brumbaugh, A. J. Universal Military Train- 
ing. Bulletin, American Association of Univer- 
sity Professors, Vol. 30, No. 4, pp. 500-508. 
Winter 1944. 


An expression of the views of (a) those who are op- 
posed to universal military training, and (b) those who 
want to delay action until after the close of the war. 


Compulsory military training. Jn University 
Debaters’ Annual, 1940-1941, edited by Edith 
M. Phelps. Chapter 8. pp. 345-388. New 
York, The H. W. Wilson Co., 1941. 

Presents constructive and rebuttal speeches delivered 


in a debate, April 14, 1941; includes a bibliography pp. 
382-388. 


Conscription for Peacetime Military Train- 
ing—Pro and Con. Information Service, Vol. 
XXIII, No. 37, Nov. 11, 1944. Department 
of Research and Education, Federal Council of 
Churches of Christ in America. 6 pp. 

Outlines proposed legislation, gives a historical back- 
ground, states and discusses arguments for and against 
compulsory military training in peacetime, and presents 
important group opinions. 


Diamond, Thomas. Should we have com- 
pulsory military service for all youth? School 
and Society, 60: 305-308, November 11, 1944. 

Reports and discusses the results of an inquiry. The 
question: “Are you in favor of one year of compulsory 
military training for all young men?” was submitted to 
300 members of college faculties in 48 States. Of those 
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replying about 68 per cent were in favor, while 21 per 
cent were opposed to military training on the basis set 
up on the inquiry blank. 


Do we need universal military training? 
Education for Victory, Vol. 3, No. 16, pp. 14— 
18, 32. February 20, 1945. 

One of a series of 8 discussions on the “Pursuit of 
Learning” program, an NBC “University of the Air” 


feature. Presents various points of view concerning 
compulsory military training. 


Dodds, Harold W. Compulsory Military 
Training? No. Educational Record, Vol. 
XXVI, No. 1, pp. 17-26, January 1945. 

Favors delay in order that the decision regarding com- 
pulsory military training may be made on the basis of 
realities after it is known what the terms of the peace 


will be. 


Educational leadership, Journal of the De- 
partment of Supervision and Curriculum De- 
velopment, N.E.A., Volume 2, No. 1, October, 
1944. 

“We must decide . . . should we have compulsory mili- 
tary training for all youth after the war?” is the special 


topic of this issue. Offers articles on both sides of the 
question to assist the membership in making a decision. 


Elicker, P. E. “Shall we have compulsory 
peacetime military training?” The Bulletin of 
the National Association of Secondary School 
Principals. November 1944. pp. 41-55. 

Describes present status of legislation and presents 
statements for and against compulsory military training. 

Fischer, John. The future defense of the 
U. S. A. Harpers Magazine, January 1945. 
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Describes the probable national security needs of the 
future. Reflects the official views of General Marshall 
as to the need for a small professional army as opposed 
to a large professional army. 


Huddle, Frank P. Universal service. Wash- 
ington, Editorial Research Reports (1013 Thir- 
teenth St., NW.), 1944. pp. 265-281. (Edi- 
torial Research Reports, vol. 1, 1944, no. 15, 
April 15) 

A factual presentation of the subject, arranged under 
the headings: Movement for Peacetime Conscription; 
Peacetime Conscription in Foreign Nations; United States 
Military Policy after World War I; Military and Non- 
Military Aspects. 


Johnsen, Julia E., comp. Compulsory military 
training. New York, The H. W. Wilson Co., 
1941. 266 pp. (The reference shelf, vol. 14, 
no. 6) 

Presents a discussion of the subject with a selected 
bibliography and a summary of arguments. Material is 
arranged both for the convenience of debaters and for the 
impartial consideration of the general reader. 


Knox, Frank. Let’s train our youth now. 
Collier’s, 113: 11-12, 57, April 29, 1944. 
Same condensed: Reader’s Digest, 45: 29-31, 
July 1944. 

Secretary Knox urged universal military training, with 
a year’s training for every young man, as a permanent 
policy, and gave five reasons for universal service for 
17-year-olds. 


Military training. Jn University Debaters’ 
Annual, 1941-42, edited by Edith M. Phelps. 
Chapter 3, pp. 101-148. New York, The H. 
W. Wilson Co., 1942. 

Reports the speeches of a debate, Dec. 13, 1941; in- 
cludes a bibliography, pp. 140-8. 


Muste, A. J. Conscription and conscience. 
Philadelphia 7, Pa., American Friends Service 
Committee, 1944. 9 pp. 


Argues the case for conscience 7d against conscription. 


Palmer, John McAuley. General Marshall 
wants a citizen army. Saturday Evening Post, 
December 23, 1944. 

This is a review of the Army’s military policy since 
the time of George Washington. Seeks to demonstrate 
the need for a trained citizen soldiery. 


Permanent conscription? Does America 
want conscription as a permanent peacetime 
policy? Journal of the National Education 
Association, 33: 111, May 1944. 

Presents the statement, adopted March 13, 1944, by 
the Educational Policies Commission of the National 
Education Association and the American Association of 
School Administrators and the Problems and Plans Com- 
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mittee of the American Council on Education; considers 
it unwise to commit the Nation at this time to a year of 
military service and gives the reasons. 


Seymour, Charles. Compulsory Military 
Training? Yes. Educational Record. Vol. 
XXVI, No. 1, pp. 9-16, January 1945. 

Favors compulsory military training as an essential 


basis for the protection of American interests and inter- 
national peace in a confused postwar world. 


Shall we have compulsory military training 
after the war? (A symposium) Parents Mag- 
azine, 19: 16-18, 156-159, November 1944. 

Senator Pepper, Mrs. Roosevelt, Norman Thomas, 
E. V. Rickenbacker, George D. Stoddard, Lawrence K. 
Frank, F. L. Schlagle, Harry Emerson Fosdick, and other 
men and women prominent in our national life state their 
opinions on the subject. 


Should we have universal military training in 
peacetime? Washington, D. C., Ransdell, Inc., 
1944. 14 pp. (The American Forum of the 
Air, vol. 6, no. 36, September 12, 1944) 

Reports a radio debate: Representative James Wads- 
worth of New York and Warren H. Atherton spoke in 
favor of universal military training; Norman Thomas 


and Broadus Mitchell presented the negative point of 
view. 

Superintendents’ Opinions on Compulsory 
Youth Programs. Research bulletin, vol. XXII, 
no. 4, December 1944. Washington 6, D. C. 
National Education Association. 

Reports the opinions of 1300 superintendents of schools 


on various compulsory youth programs and related ques- 
tions. 


Weible, Walter L. The War Department 
and the program for universal military training. 
Bulletin, American Association of University 
Professors, vol. 30, no 4. pp. 491-499. Win- 
ter 1944. 

General Weible, Director of Military Training, de- 
scribes the War Department’s position on universal mili- 


tary training with specific emphasis on its strictly military 
character and its relation to national security. 





ENROLLMENTS IN HIGHER EDUCATION, 
1890-1942 

Since 1890, and possibly an earlier date, en- 
rollment of students in higher education has 
been steadily on the increase not only in absolute 
numbers, but also in proportion to the total pop- 
ulation of the country, and in proportion to the 
number of persons of college age (18-21 inclu- 
sive), as is shown in the accompanying table and 
chart. In 1889-90, the enrollment of 156,756 
was 0.25 per cent of the total population and 








3-04 per cent of the population 18—21 years of 

age. The enrollment increased steadily until 

the economic depression period of the thirties, 

when it suffered a temporary setback. It quickly 

rallied from this loss, and increased to about 

1939-40. The outbreak of the present war in 
urope soon started another decrease. 


Resident college enrollment in institutions of higher education 
as a percent of population 1890-1942 























Enrollment 
Population * Enroll- percent of — 
mentin 
‘ institu- 
Year tions of Popula- 
18-21 years} higher Total | tion 18-21 
Total of age education *| popula- | years of 

inclusion tion age 
inclusive 
a 62,947,714) 5,151,067 156,756 0.25 8.04 
Se 76,129,408) 5,930,765) 287,592 81 4.01 
__, RE 84,219,278) 6,588,109) 264,845 81 4.02 
| 92,267,080) 7,885,453) $55,218 .88 4.84 
SEE: 99,842,625) 7,889,624 408 ,558 Al 5.50 
aa. 108 , 587,955) 7,342,126 440,742 43 6.00 
ae 105,548,031) 7,348,794 597 ,880 57 8.14 
. eee 109,872,675) 7,680, 681,076 62 8.87 
_— 113,202,319} 8,016,972) 823,063 73 10.27 
Tie ennsden 116,581,963) 8,353,561 917,462 79 10.98 
_ SES 119,861,607} 8,690,550) 1,053,955 .88 12.13 
ae 123,076,685) 8,899,254) 1,100,787 .89 12.87 
EEE 124,889,982) 9,057,618) 1,154,117 .92 12.74 
SS 126,872,877) 9,215,982) 1,055,360 84 11.45 
cw ocuaa 128,061,867) 9,874,846) 1,208,227 .94 12.89 
ee 129,828,200) 9,532,710) 1,350,905 1.04 14.17 
ees eee 181,954,003) 9,691,074) 1,494,203 1.13 15 .42 

1 e., 
= 184,407,385) 9,858,055) 1,403,990 1.04 14.25 
_— 130,982,277) 8,982,454) 1,398,891 1.07 15 .66 
INCREASES, 1890-1942, CIVILIAN ONLY 

Number... .- 68,084,563) 3,781,387) 1,242,185 .82 12.62 
Percent...... 108.1 78.4 _ Re Sie 




















i Enrollment data are for the school year ending June 80. 

* Data from United States Bureau of the Census. 

* Resident students of ooee grade, regular session (September to June) 
only, duplicates omitted 
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Per cent of total population and of population 18-21 years old 
enrolled as resident students in higher education, 1900-1942 
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University of Maryland to Become 
Center for Aeronautical Education 


Through a gift of $1,700,000, made by the 
Glenn L. Martin Company, the University of 
Maryland is expected to become an outstanding 
center for aeronautical education and research. 
The gift was made for the purposes of estab- 
lishing at the university a college of aeronau- 
tical education and research and of providing 
an endowment for the Glenn L. Martin Aero- 
nautical Foundation. 


Of the total amount of the gift, $1,500,000 
will be used for construction of facilities, and 
$200,000 for endowment of the research foun- 
dation. In addition, $750,000 of State funds 
will be used in construction work, making avail- 
able altogether $2,250,000 for present use. 
It is understood that Mr. Martin intends to 
make subsequent gifts for the project during 
his lifetime and by provisions in his will. 
Already tentative plans for construction have 
been made by university staff members, with 
the advice of engineers from the Martin Com- 
pany. 

In making his gift, Mr. Martin had in mind, 

‘First, to contribute something of permanent 
value to aviation; second, to play some humble 
part in bringing about a better understanding 
between nations, particularly between my own 
country and other countries; third, to create an 
organization which, through education and re- 
search, will help raise the standards of living 
of people in all nations; fourth, to carry to the 
four corners of the earth the doctrine of the 
worth of the individual and, through that doc- 
trine, increase the respect of other nations for 
our way of life; and fifth, to give to outstanding 
young Americans and outstanding young men 
and women of foreign countries opportunities 
through education and research, to develop into 
the highest type of leaders in aviation, certain 
to be the greatest of industries, in order that 
they may make aviation the servant of all man- 
kind.” 

The university plans to create a number of 
undergraduate scholarships in the aeronautical 
sciences for sons and daughters of the em- 
ployees of the Martin plant. 
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Can Married Ex-Service Men Afford College? 


The above question is asked and answered in 
the Bulletin of Hiram College for December 
1944. In the Bulletin the college outlines a 
plan, which is said to have the approval of 
Government authorities, by which married vet- 
erans can afford a college education at Hiram. 
The plan is described as follows: 


“Hiram College is only 8 miles * * * 
from Windham, Ohio, where the Government 
has erected modern apartments to accommodate 
at least 1,000 families of Ravenna Ordnance 
Plant workers. More than half of these apart- 
ments are now unoccupied and the Federal Pub- 
lic Housing Authority has agreed to allow mar- 
ried ex-service men, wishing to attend Hiram 


College, to occupy these modern apartments at 


a very reasonable rental—the exact amount to 
depend upon the total income of the couple. 


“According to the ‘G.I. Bill of Rights,’ any 
veteran of World War II, with 90 days or 
more of active military service is eligible to 
receive one calendar year plus a period of time 
equal to that in active service, in any approved 
educational institution. Tuition, fees, books 
and supplies are paid for by the Government 
and in addition there is a subsistence allowance 
of $50 per month, if no dependents; $75 per 
month if one or more dependents. 


‘Even if the latter amount is the only income 
a married veteran has, is it possible for him to 
go to college? * * * Certainly one would 
not be able to afford many luxuries, but most 
couples would be able to live on this sum until 
the college course is completed, if only $13 per 
month is required for rental of a modern apart- 
ment. This is the rental which the Federal 
Public Housing Authority at Windham has 
agreed to for a married veteran wishing to 
attend Hiram College, if his income is only $75 
per month. Each house has a gas range, ice 
refrigerator, coal burning furnace, and hot wa- 
ter heater. Rental includes water, gas for 
cooking, and garbage disposal. Three, four, 
and five rooms are available. A limited num- 
ber of furnished apartments are available for 
an additional charge of $5 per month. 

“If the married veteran’s income is more than 
the subsistence allowance of $75 per month, the 
rental will be more—approximately 25 percent 
of the income, with a deduction of $7 per month 
from this amount, for coal and electricity. For 


example, if the total income of a couple were 
$100 per month, the rental would be $7 less 
than 25 percent of $100—$18. Maximum 
rental regardless of total income, is $38 per 
so. 


Hiram College is a small, coeducational col- 
lege. Since 1934 it has operated an “Intensive 
Study Plan,” under which courses are studied 
consecutively rather than concurrently. A stu- 
dent not wishing to earn a degree can concen- 
trate his work in those subjects which will equip 
him in a short time to enter his chosen vocation. 
If he is seeking a college degree and has had 
some college work, the intensive study plan will 
enable him to adjust his work to his previous 
program. The college has a counseling and 
guidance program and gives individual consid- 
eration to both applicants and students. 





Government Publications 


How to Obtain 


(1) Cost Publications: Send request, inclosing 
remittance (check or money order), to the 
Superintendent of Documents, U. 8. Gov- 
ernment Printing Office, Washington 25, 
D.C. 


(2) Free Publications: Request direct from the 
agency issuing them. 


From U. S. Office of Education 


Job Training for Victory, 3d edition. By 
Franklin R. Zeran. Washington, U. S. Gov- 
ernment Printing Office, 1944. Poster 21 x 27 
inches. 5 cents. Free copies available. 

A condensed guide to programs authorized by Con- 
gress to train persons for work in defense industries, gov- 
ernmental agencies, and the armed forces. Covers such 


items as purpose of training, persons eligible, where of- 
fered, fees, and wages during training. 


Statistical Summary of Education, 1941-42. 
By Emery M. Foster. Biennial Survey of Edu- 
cation in the United States, 1940-42, Vol. Il, 
Chapter II. Washington, U. S. Government 
Printing Office, 1944. 42 pp. 10ocents. Free 
copies available. 

Gives the complete statistical picture of education from 
the kindergarten through college, public and private. 
Shows the relationship of higher education to the other 


levels of education with respect to students enrolled, staff 
employed, sources of income, and amount and proportion 
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of total expenditure for all education, and indicates the 
survival of students from elementary school through 
college. 


From Other Government Agencies 


Federal Security Agency. Social Security 
Board. gth Annual Report, Fiscal Year 1943- 
44. Washington, U. S. Government Printing 
Office, 1944. 82 pp. 15 cents. 

Discusses social security during and after the war and 
describes social security operations in 1943-44. Contains 
recommendations of the Social Security Board for the 
improvement and extension of social security programs. 


U. S. Department of State. Publications of 
the Department of State: A List Cumulative 
from October 1, 1929. Washington, U. S. 
Government Printing Office, 1945. (Depart- 
ment of State Publication 2245.) 32 pp. Free 
from the Division of Publications and Research, 
U. S. Department of State, as long as the sup- 
ply lasts. 

This list covers the period from October 1, 1929, to 
January 1, 1945, but does not include executive agree- 


ments and treaties, Federal laws, periodicals issued by 
the Department, and certain translations. 


Pamphlets 


The Humanities in Higher Education in the 
South. Report of a Conference held at Van- 
derbilt University, July 24-29, 1944. Edited 
by Edgar H. Duncan, Executive Secretary of 
the Conference. 50 pp. 25 cents. Copies may 
be obtained free from the Executive Secretary 
of the Conference, Vanderbilt University, Nash- 
ville, Tennessee. 

A statement of principles and recommended practices 
agreed upon by the delegates to the conference ; addressed 
to faculties and administrations of colleges and universi- 
ties in the South and to all other persons interested in 
the cause of the humanities in American higher education. 
Covers the following: Aims and function; choice of sub- 
ject matter; the teacher of the humanities; problems of 
organization; the humanitics and the program of liberal 
education; the humanities and American education. 
Contains excerpts from a 1944 statistical survey of the 
humanities in the South as fostered by 20 representative 
colleges and universities. 


Proceedings of the Pacific Northwest Confer- 
ence on the Arts and Sciences. 36 pp. Copies 
may be obtained from Professor H. G. Mer- 
riam, Montana State University, Missoula, 
Montana. 

Reports the proceedings of the preliminary conference 
at Missoula, Montana, May 18-20, 1944, and the first 
annual conference at the State College of Washington, 
November 17-19, 1944. Contains recommendations on 





the sciences, the social sciences, the humanities, the cur- 
riculum in general, extracurricular activities, and educa- 
tion and the community. 


The Southern College in the Post-War 
World. A Report of the Committee on Post- 
War Education Planning of the Southern Asso- 
ciation of Colleges and Secondary Schools, 
1944. Durham, N. C., The Southern Asso- 
ciation Quarterly (Duke University), 1944. 
56 pp. 

Contains 16 papers presented at a meeting of the com- 


mittee held on April 11-12, 1944. The papers cover a 
wide range of subjects. 


West Virginia Offers Educational Opportu- 
nity to Her Youth Returning from the Armed 
Forces. West Virginia Educational Bulletin, 
Vol. XII, No. 5, January, 1945. Published by 
the State Department of Education. 36 pp. 

The object is to make available to the veteran informa- 
tion concerning opportunities offered by the West Vir- 
ginia colleges, high schools, and vocational schools, and 
by the Division of Vocational Rehabilitation. Contains 
statements about West Virginia colleges, as well as in- 
formation concerning secondary and vocational! education 
and vocational rehabilitation for the handicapped. 





HIGHER EDUCATION 


Published semimonthly, except in July and August, 
by the United States Office of Education. Its printing 
is approved by the Bureau of the Budget as required 
by Rule 42 of the Joint Committee on Printing. 


Prepared in the 


Division of Higher Education 
Fred J. Kelly, chief 


Managing Committee 
Lloyd E. Blauch, chairman 
Ralph C. M. Flynt Ernest V. Hollis 
Benjamin W. Frazier Ella B. Ratcliffe 


Publication Office: 
U. S. Office of Education 
Federal Security Agency, Washington 25, 
D. C. 


Material may be reprinted from Higher Education 
without special permission. It is requested that, when 
excerpts are reprinted, they be used so that their original 
meaning is clear. 

Subscription: 75 cents a year in advance (5 cents a 
single copy) ; to foreign countries, $1. For orders of 
100 copies or more in bulk to one address within the 
United States, 25 per cent discount is allowed. Orders 
with remittance should be sent to the Superintendent 
of Documents, Government Printing Office, Washing- 
ton 25, D.C. 





Paul V. McNutt 
Federal Security Administrator 
John W. Studebaker 


U. S. Commissioner of Education 
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